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POST-OFFICE ADDRESS: 
ONEIDA CIRCULAR, ONEIDA, N. Y. 


TERMS: 


The Crrcuar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Crrcutar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 





THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. 
Communism, 


Sociology, Bible 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste CommMuNISM 
or CompLex MArrtaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does xof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
Property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brie: 
way all their reasons for thus 'imiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3 The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Ce ies are not asyl for pleasure seekers or per- 
Sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely fo help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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THE GREAT HEALIH REVIVAL. 


LAST CHAPTER. 
N conclusion let us try to get a bird’s-eye 
view of the pathological theory of Christ 
and his general plan of operation in carrying 
on the Great Health Revival. 

The immediate antecedent of his medical 
career was a personal duel with Satan in what 
is called the “temptation.” Luke narrates the 
sequence of events thus: 

“Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost, returned 
from Jordan [after his baptism by John] and was 
led by the spirit into the wilderness, being forty 
days tempted of the devil. * * * And when 
the devil had ended all the temptation, he departed 
from him. * * * And Jesus returned in the 
power of the spirit into Galilee; and there went 
out a fame of him through all the region round 
about, and he taught in their synagogues, being 
glorified of all.” Luke 4; 1--15. 

In the parallel passage in Matthew it is 
stated more specifically that immediately after 
the duel, 


“He went about all Galilee, teaching in their 
synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the king- 
dom and healing all manner of sickness and all 
manner of disease among the people. And his 
fame went throughout all Syria; and they brought 
unto him all sick people, that were taken with di- 
vers diseases and torments, and those that were 
possessed with devils, and those which were lunatic, 
and those that had the palsy; and he healed them. 
And there followed him great multitudes of people 
from Galilee and from Decapolis and from Jerusa- 
lem and from Judea and from beyond Jordan. 
Matt. 4: 23—25 

Peter reports substantially the same se- 
quence of events and condenses Matthew’s 
specification of the diseases healed by Christ 
into a single phrase, thus: 

“After the baptism which John preached, God 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost 
and with power; who went about doing good and 
healing all that were oppressed of the devil.” 
Acts 10: 37, 38. 

It is evident from these last words that Peter 
regarded all the diseases and torments named 
or referred to by Matthew in the previous cita~ 
tion, as the work of the devil. And there is 
abundant evidence that Christ himself as_ well 
as his disciples and reporters, held the same 
general theory of disease. 
healed a woman whose malady is at first de- 
scribed as a simple infirmity, “bowing her to- 


Thus when he had 


gether” so that she could “in no wise lift up 
herself,” he afterward defended his work in 
this manner: 

“Ought not this woman, whom Satan hath bound, 
lo these eighteen years, be loosed from this bond 
on the Sabbath day?” Luke 13: 11—16. 


If acommon curvature of the spine was in 
Christ’s view a bond of Satan, the inference 
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is easy and sure that his pathology referred all 
diseases to the power of the devil. 

With this theory in mind, we can see the 
connection between the temptation-duel and 
the campaign that followed. Both transactions 
belonged to one general plan. Christ’s business 
was to destroy the devil. He entered upon 
the war by exposing himself personally and 
spiritually to the utmost subtlety of the ene- 
my. Victorious in this defensive encounter, 
he took the initiative, and by a sweeping attack 
on disease of every kind, carried rout and 
ruin into the devil’s camp throughout all Syria. 

‘This view of Christ’s spiritual and military 
programme must not be obstructed by misun- 
derstanding the distinction which the Evangel- 
ists made between common diseases and demo- 
niacal possessions. While they certainly held 
that all diseases are attributable to the devil, 
they also evidently regarded ceitain peculiar 
diseases, such as epilepsy and insanity, as in a 
special sense Possessions or obsessions Of the 
devil. ‘Uheir idea seems to have been that in 
a true demoniacal possession there is mental 
as well as physical disease, the evil influence 
atfecting the victim not merely with bodily 
suffering, but with spiritual and intellectual dis- 
traction. ‘lhus while ordinary diseases were 
spoken of asuppressions of the devil, in epilepsy 
and insanity Satan or his demons were suppos- 
ed to have entire /ossession of the victim, ab- 
sorbing his personality and making him a help- 
less medium and incarnation of diabolism. 

Christ and his reporters every-where repre- 
sent the hostile force against which he was 
pitted, as a spiritual organization consisting of 
“the devil and his angels ””—one Satan su- 
preme, and many demons subordinate. In the 
following passage the objective point of his 
strategy is clearly disclosed: 

“When a strong man armed keepeth his palace 
his goods are in peace; but when a stronger than 
he shall come upon him and overcome him, he 
taketh trom him all his armor wherein he trusted, 
and divideth his spoil.” Luke 11: 21, 22. 

‘This was said when Christ was discussing 
Satan and his kingdom and the ways and 
means of making war on him; so that it is 
certainly to be taken as Christ’s military plan. 
‘The objective point of the war, according to 
this plan, was the capture and disablement of 
Satan himself, as opening the way to the sack- 
ing of all his possessions. We understand 
therefore that after Christ had measured 
strength with the great adversary defensively 
in the temptation, he commenced an aggressive 
and triumphant march into his territory of dis- 
ease, not with indefinite views of mere benevo- 
lence toward those whom he cured, but with 
his eye steadily fixed on a denouement in the 
spiritual world, which would deliver Satan into 
his hands. In this view the cures that he per- 
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formed, many and wonderful as they were, are 
to be reckoned only as steps toward a definite 
invisible transaction, which was to disarm and 
bind the living cause of all disease. 

Turning now to the actual course of events, 
we see a distinct and significant progression in 
Christ’s great movement against disease. He 
begins the attack in person; then he puts 
twelve of his best men into the field; finally 
he commissions a corps of seventy to sweep 
the country before him. He is evidently not 
engaged in a desultory warfare, but is carrying 
out a plan and has an objective point in view. 
And it appears that in the fulfillment of the 
mission of the seventy the movement attained 
its climax—the objective point of the campaign 
was reached; for when the seventy returned 
with joy, saying, “Lord, even the devils are 
subject to us through thy name, he said 
unto them, [ BEHELD SATAN AS LIGHTNING FALL 
FROM HEAVEN.” (Luke to: 17, 18.) A model 
dispatch from the field of battle announcing 
victory! The disciples saw subordinate demons 
falling under their blows; but He saw Satan 
himself, the Prince of demons, hurled from his 
seat of power! 

This great spiritual transaction, commencing 
from the temptation, proceeding through three 
years of miraculous warfare with disease, and 
ending with the dethronement of “him that hath 
the power of death,” was the beginning of 
Christianity. In this way God entered the 
world. ‘hus was the strong man bound, and 
all that has come since has been the spoiling 
of his goods. After the Health Revival, which 
we may call the first Afflatus of Christianity, 
followed the Heart Revival or second Afflatus, 
commencing from the day of Pentecost. Then 
came Paul’s administration; after that the 
Second Coming and the end of Judaism; 
and in the ages since, have come the overthrow 
of Gentile idolatry, the Reformation, and now 
the dawn of the kingdom of heaven on éarth. 
But let us remember that the beginning of all 
this was a vast distribution of health for the 
body: and let us be sure that the end will be 
like the beginning ; that the enormous healing 
force that issued from Christ has not been lost, 
but is working in the total of human life at 
this moment; and that its last achievement is 
to be a complete victory over death. 





THE WORK THAT PAYS. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

AUL talks about “ laboring in the Lord.” 
What does he mean? I do not suppose 

that he means preaching. To the Corin- 
thians, he uses this expression: “Of whom I 
travail in birth again, that Christ may be form- 
ed in you.” ‘That was not preaching to them ; 
it was a work in his own heart. ‘hat kind of 
work requires the strongest nerves and most 
determined will. The work of drawing near to 
God and resisting the devil for ourselves and 
for others—fighting the good fight of faith— 
is the hardest kind of work. ‘That 1s the work 
to make a man sweat. It made Christ sweat 
blood. Itis work which. will take away a 
man’s appetite. That is the work which 
Christ set before the Jews, when they asked 
him what they should do to “work the works 
of God?” He answered, * This is the work of 





God, that ye believe on him whom he hath 
sent.” 

We must do a great deal of this work, if we 
hope to get rich spiritually. It is the kind of 
work which brings income to the heart. If we 
do not labor industriously at this business, and 
stick to it until we “work out our salvation 
with fear and trembling,” no matter what good 
intentions we may have, or how wise we are, 
or how much we read the Bible and study our 
course of life in an external way, we shall be 
wrong and go wrong, and find ourselves in the 
possession of the devil. ‘They who don’t work 
this work, are in the possession of the devil as 
a matter of course. It is by working at this 
work that we shall find the truth and walk in 
the light and know what we are about. We 
shall find no light any-where else that will 
keep us right. The light of this world will 
not save us. 

There is a wide difference between this kind 
of work and the dreamy meditation of the 
quietists and Brahmins. A man who engages 
in the work that Christ and Paul gave them- 
selves to, though he has no bodily exercise, 
will find that he has an opportunity for a great 
deal of real, energetic, practical, heroic indus- 
try. Turn inward and find out what eternal 
life is, and what eternal death is, what your 
soul is, what it wants, and what it is capable of 
enjoying and suffering, and you will find that 
you have, in that internal sphere, a dusiness, 
like getting a living. Many people in the 
world have their hands full to get a living for 
their bodies. ‘Turn in, and you will find lively 
business to get a living for your souls. To see 
that your accounts are square, that your income 
exceeds your expenses, will keep you doing. 
It is a matter which requires work and calcula- 
tion. It does not come by chance. 

Our working for one another avails to a cer- 
tain extent; but we can not absolutely save 
one another. I may say that God himself can 
not save us, except as he can wake us up to go 
about this work ourselves. The way Christ 
saves us is to help us to save ourselves. 


THE SEAT OF CHARACTER. 
[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 

“ Flesh with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, 
ye shall not eat.” Gen.g: 4. ‘ Ye shall eat no man- 
ner of blood.” Lev. 7: 26. ‘For the lite of the flesh 
is the blood.” . . . . “It is the life of all flesh.” Chap. 
17: 11, 14. ‘*Be sure that thou eat not the blood, for 
the blood is the life ; and thou mayest not eat the life 
with the flesh.” Deut. 12: 23.—‘* Abstain from things 
strangled, and from blood.”—Acts 15 : 20. 

66 THE Blood is the Lire of all flesh.” 

Then whatever flows from the life is 
due to the blood. This includes actions, char- 
acter, thoughts, mental and moral tendencies. 
These will all be in accordance with the state 
and quality of the blood, which is the life from 
whence they flow. Hence, as there are all 
differences in the types of character between 
the animals and the angels, so there are all 
differences in the blood. And the type of charac- 
ter in every case, as above said, is the repre- 
sentative or exact expression of what is true 
and natural in the life fluid. The swine is a 
swine because it has a certain kind of blood ; 
and the horse is a horse because it has another 
kind ; and the habits and instincts of both are 
inevitable results, from the sanguineous consti- 





tution which they severally inherit. So with 
the vital manifestation in other animals, and 
so in the case of man. 


But the question arises, how a material fluid 
having a similar appearance and chemical con- 
stitution in all animals, can operate to produce 
all the different manifestations of character 
that are observed. Perhaps we can not yet sat- 
isfactorily tell; but evidently the blood is the 
seat and vehicle of spirit—i. ¢., of a subtle fluid 
within a fluid, which can not be caught or an- 
alyzed by external senses, but which neverthe- 
less, circulates every-where in the blood controll- 
ing and stamping its character on all the func- 
tions of the body and mind ; giving in fact, life and 
character in all their minutig to the being. 
Phrenology teaches that the manifestations of 
character are to be referred to the conforma- 
tions of the brain. But the brain isa secondary 
growth in the process of life, and can offer but a 
secondary test. The question remains, what 
gives shape and substance to the brain? And 
here the answer is, the ever-circulating BLOOD ; 
so that we are carried back to the Bible position 
that the blood, and not the brain, is the organ 
of life and character. It is the blood, operating 
on the brain, which gives cast and color to the 
thoughts, emotions, motives, and tendencies of 
the mind. Our position in brief is, that a 
man’s character and conduct shall be totally 
changed—without regard to his brain or other 
organization—by any operation that vitally 
affects the quality and source of his blood. If 
this position is a true one, then it follows that 
the on/y method of true reform in any case is 
by an operation on the blood. 

Let us now examine this philosophy by the 
light of the New Testament. There are many 
passages which describe the unrenewed nature 
as follows: The carnal mind is enmity against 
God, and is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be. They that are in 
the flesh can not please God.” On the other 
hand, of another class the same impossibility 
is asserted in respect to sin: “He that is born 
of God doth not commit sin, for his seed re- 
maineth in him: and he CAN Nort sin because 
he is born of God.” 

Now the manifestations of opposite tenden- 
cies as here described, amounting to a positive 
necessity of sin or holiness, can not be predi- 
cated on any mere state of purpose, resolution, 
or mental effort on the part of the subject. 

The transition from one condition to the 
other implies nothing less than a change—-a 
vital operation in the d/oed. ‘The CAN Nor in 
those passages is founded on the same philoso- 
phy that would allow a person to say, A swine 
can not display the loftier qualities of the horse, 
nor the horse go down and grovel with the 
swine. On a similar ground, the practice of 
sin and holiness is a question of nature, deter- 
mined by the state of the life. A carnal man 
cun not please God, nor walk by inspiration ; 
there is something in his blood that will not let 
him. That kind of blood may be full of pain- 
ful effort to be good ; but it is like a crow try- 
ing to be like a dove. It can only succeed in 
putting itself under law, and betraying the en- 
tire opposition of its nature to what is good. 
On the other hand, to that nature which is born 
of God, it is easy and natural—it is meat and 
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drink—to do the will of God. It can do no 
other way. 

The grand prescription then for the salvation 
of man is expressed not inaptly in the formula, 
“Purify the blood.” Dr. Brandreth was a wise 
man in his generation. He attributed all bodi- 
ly disorders to the state of the blood; and 
sought to purify it by medicine. If he had in- 
cluded all moral and spiritual disorders in the 
same category, he would have been in a better 
position to look after the true remedy. Our 
present view gives great interest and signifi- 
cance to the word spoken by the prophets: 

“Judah shali dwell for ever, and Jerusalem from gen- 
eration to generation. For I will cleanse their blood 
that I have not cleansed; for the Lord dwelleth in 
Zion.” Joel 3: 20, 21. 

‘‘ And it shall come to pass that he that is left in Zion, 
and he that remaineth in Jerusalem, shall be called holy, 
when the Lord shall have purged the blood of Jerusalem 
from the midst thereof by the spirit of judgment, and by 
the spirit ot burning.” Isa. 4: 3, 4. 

We come now to the main question, How is 
the blood to be changed? How purified, made 
to please God and work righteousness? The 
Gospel says, we “must be born again ;” #.¢., 
must take an element into our circulation dif- 
ferent from that of our first birth. It also says 
“ The blood of Fesus Christ cleanseth us fromall 
sin.” Here is the remedy. The blood of 
Christ, z. ¢., his life or spirit, may be received 
into man and become the vital element of his 
blood. It is communicated through Christ’s 
word (as he says: “The words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit and they are life ;’”’) 
and is taken into the circulation by faith. 
The sanguineous fluid is made from what we 
eat and drink, and if our food is chiefly mate- 
rial, the blood will be carnal and will work 
itself out in evil ways. But our food may be 
chiefly the word of God—the substantial 
though invisible aliment of Christ’s body and 
spirit and then the blood will partake of a 
celestial, quickened nature, whose every im- 
pulse is good. Criticism is one form in which 
the life of Christ is offered, communicating to 
us his new blood and purging out the old. 
Who will not love it in that character, and in 
that described by the prophet as a “spirit of 
judgment and a spirit of burning?” 


GOETHE AND MENDELSSOHN. 
THE FIRST MEETING BETWEEN THE POET 
AND THE COMPOSER. 





(From Rellstab’s Autobiography.) 


We assembled in Gocthe’s room to tea, for he had in- 
vited a large party of his Weimar musical acquaintances, 
to make them acquainted with the boy’s extraordinary 
talents. Presently Goethe made his appearance ; he 
came from his study, and had a habit—at least I gener- 
ally noticed it—of waiting till all the guests were as- 
sembled ere he showed himself. Till that period his 
son and daughter-in-law did the duties of host in the 
most amiable way. A certain solemnity was visible 
among the guests prior to the entrance of the great 
poet, and even those who stood on terms of intimacy 
with him underwent a feeling of veneration. Felix 
Mendelssohn looked up with sparkling eyes at the snow- 
white head of the poet. The latter, however, placed 


his hands kindly on the boy’s head and said, “ Now you, 


shall play us something.” Zelter nodded his assent. 

The piano was opened and lights arranged on the desk. 
Mendelssohn asked Zelter, to whom he displayed a 
thoroughly childish devotion and confidence, ** What 
shall I play?” 


“ Well, what you can,” the latter replied, m his pe- 





culiarly sharp voice ; “ whatever is not too difficult for 
you.” 

To me, who knew what the boy could do, and that no 
task was too difficult for him, this seemed an unjust de- 
preciation of his faculties. It was at length arranged 
that he should play a fantasia, which he did to the won- 
der of all. But the young artist knew when to leave off, 
and thus the effect he produced was all the greater. A 
silence of surprise ensued when he raised his hands 
from the keys after aloud finale. 


Zelter was the first to interrupt the silence in his hu- 
morous way, by saying aloud, ‘‘ Ha, you must have been 
dreaming of kobolds and dragons ; why, that went over 
stick and stone!” At the same time there was a per- 
fect indifference in his tone, as if there were nothing re- 
markable in the matter. Without doubt the teacher in- 
tended to prevent, in this way, the danger of a too bril- 
liant triumph. The playing, however, as it could not 
well otherwise, aroused the highest admiration of all 
present, and Goethe especially, was full of the warmest 
delight. He encouraged the lad, in whose childish fea- 
tures joy, pride, and confusion were at once depicted» 
by taking his head between his hands, patting him kind- 
ly, and saying jestingly, “ But you will not get off with 
that. You must play more pieces before we recognize 
your merits.” 

“ But what shall I play,” Felix asked, “ Herr Profes- 
sor ?”—he was wont to address Zelter by this title— 
“what shall I play now?” 


I can not say that I have properly retained the pieces 
the young virtuoso now performed, for they were nu- 
merous. I will, however, mention the most interesting. 

Goethe was a great admirer of Bach’s Fugues, which 
a musician of Berka, a little town about ten miles from 
Weimar, came to play to him repeatedly. Felix was 
therefore requested to play a fugue of the grand old 
master. Zelter selected it from the music book, and the 
boy played it without any preparation, but with perfect 
certainty. 

Goethe’s delight grew with the boy’s extraordinary 
powers. Among other things he requested him to play 
a minuet. 

“ Shall I play you the loveliest in the whole world?” 
he asked, with sparkling eyes. 

** Well, and which is that?” ; 

He played the minuet from “ Don Giovanni.” 

Goethe stood by the instrument listening, joy glisten- 
ing on his features. He wished for the overture of the 
opera after the minuet ; but this the player roundly de- 
clined, with the assertion that it could not be played as 
it was written, and nobody dared make any alteration in 
it. He, however, offered to play the overture to “ Fig- 
aro.”” He commenced it with a lightness of touch— 
such certainty ana clearness as I never heard again. At 
the same time he gave the orchestral effects so magnifi- 
cently, that the effect was extraordinary ; and I can hon- 
estly say that it afforded me more gratification than 
ever an orchestral performance did. Goethe grew more 
and more cheerful and kind, and even played tricks with 
the talented lad. 

“Well, come,” he said, “you have only played me 
pieces you know, but now we will see whether you can 
play something you do not know. I will put you on 
trial.” 

Goethe went out, re-entered the room ina few mo- 
ments, and had aroll of musicin his hand. “I have 
fetched something from my manuscript collection. Now 
we will try you. Do you think you can play this?” 

He laid a page, with clear but small notes, on the desk. 
It was Mozart’s handwriting. Whether Goethe told us 
so or it was written on the paper, I forget, and only re- 
member that Felix glowed with delight at the name, 
and an indescribable feeling came over us all, partly en- 
thusiasm and joy, partly admiration and expectation. 
Goethe, the aged man, who lays a manuscript of Mozart, 
who had been buried thirty years ago, before a lad so 
full of promise for the future, to play at sight—in truth 
such a constellation may be termed a rarity. 


The young artist played with the most perfect certain- 
ty, not making the slightest mistake, though the manu- 
script was far from easy reading. The task was certainly 
not difficult, especially for Mendelssohn, as it was only 
an adagio ; still there was a difficulty in doing it as the 
lad did it, for he played it as if he had been practicing 
it for years. 

Goethe adhered to his good-humored tone, while all 





the rest applauded. ‘That is nothing,” he said ; “ oth- 
ers could read that too. But I will now give you some- 
thing over which you will stick, so take care.” 

With these words he produced another paper, which 
he laid on the desk. This certainly looked very strange. 
It was difficult to say were they notes or only a paper 
ruled and splashed with ink and blots. Felix Mendels- 
sohn, in his surprise, laughed loudly. ‘ How is that 
written? Who can read it?” he said. 

But suddenly he became serious, for while Goethe was 
saying, ‘‘ Now, guess who wrote it?” Zelter, who had 
walked up to the piano and looked over the boy’s shoul- 
der, exclaimed, ‘“ Why, Beethoven wrote that! any one 
could see it a mile off. He always writes with a broom- 
stick, and passes his sleeve over the notes before they 
are dry. Ihave plenty of his manuscripts. They are 
easy to know.” 

At the mention of this name, as I remarked, Mendels- 
sohn had suddenly grown serious—even more than se- 
rious. A shade of awe was visible on his features. 
Goethe regarced him with searching eyes, from which 
delight beamed. The boy kept his eyes immovably 
fixed on the manuscript, and a look of glad surprise flew 
over his features as he traced a brilliant thought amid 
the chaos of confused, blurred notes. 

But all this lasted only a few seconds, for Goethe 
wished to make a severe trial, and give the performer 
no time for preparation. ‘‘ You see,” he exclaimed, 
“T told you that you would stick. Nowtry it; show us 
what you can do.” 

Felix began playing immediately. It was a simple 
melody ; if clearly written a trifling, I may say no task, 
for even a moderate performer. But to follow it through 
the scrambling labyrinth, required a quickness and cer- 
tainty of eye such as few are able to attain. I glanced 
with surprise at the leaf, and tried to hum the tune, but 
many of the notes were perfectly illegible, or had to be 
sought at the most unexpected corners, as the boy often 
pointed out with a laugh. 

He played it through once in this way, generally cor- 
rectly, but stopping at times, and correcting several mis- 
takes with a quick “* No—so ; ” then he exclaimed, ‘* Now 
I will play it to you.” And this second time not a note 
was missing. ‘This is Beethoven, this passage,” he 
said once turning to me, as if he had come across some- 
thing which sharply displayed the master’s peculiar 
style. “This is true Beethoven. I recognize him in it 
at once.” 

With this trial-piece Goethe broke off. 


SECRET OF GOOD WRITING. 


HE art of expressing thought is much like the 

art of /andscape-drawing. The object is not 
to manufacture thought by putting words together, 
but to copy out the thoughts previously existing in 
the mind. Good writing is like a picture; a cor- 
rect imitation of the forms and proportions, lights 
and shades, of the objects delineated. If you 
have good thoughts, learn to copy them out cor- 
rectly just as they exist in your mind, and you will 
be a good writer. The imitative painter seeks to 
divest himself of the impressions which his judg- 
ment would suggest concerning the forms of the 
objects before him, and gives himself up to that 
simple view of things which a child would take 
who had not learned to correct first impressions. 
This simplicity is essential to good imitation, and 
it is the true secret of good writing. This is the 
reason for the fact which most persons are aware 
of, that first drafts are generally better than arti- 
cles which have been long worked over. A rough 
sketch taken directly from nature, is more likely to 
be a good imitation than a picture which has been 
altered and mended and repainted half a dozen 
times. When you have got a bright idea, make it 
your object to give an exact copy of it, without 
caring much for the elegance of your language. 
The true elegance lies in the correctness of the imi- 
tation; not in the elegance of the words. If you 
convey your first meaning, and your meaning is 
worth something, your writing will be effective. 
This shows why the writers of the Bible expressed 
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themselves so beautifully. They were most of 
them illiterate men; but they received noble 
thoughts from the Spirit of Truth, and they were 
simple-minded enough to copy them out exactly. 
Indeed, the baptism of the Spirit, inasmuch as it 
gives men simplicity, is essential to good writ- 
ing or thinking. Correctness and elegance of 
mere language is of secondary importance, and 
this is to be attained by practice, by closely ex- 
amining and reflecting on the words and construc- 
tions which you emplo,y and by reading habitual- 
ly good specimens of writing. J. H.N. 
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XI. 


OW comes a break of nearly a year in the dia- 
ries of our young convert. The last volume 
ends in Cct., 1832, and the next begins in August, 
1833. A volume or two probably recorded the 
rapidly-changing incidents of his life during that 
time ; but these were long since cast into the fire, 
for when he reached that point in his life when the 
mature man looks with commiseration on his youth- 
ful ambitions, he burned a large pile of religious 
note-books, and wonders now that anv escaped to 
tell the tale of the hopes and fears and spiritual 
struggles which checkered those early days. 


We learn from his “ Religious Experience” that 
he entered the middle class in the Yale Theological 
Seminary. He attended lectures daily and gave 
sufficient attention to Taylorism to be prepared for 
examination; “but,” he says, “my mind was 
chiefly directed with my heart to the simple treas- 
ures of the Bible.” At that time he began his 
studies of Paul which are even now unfinished. 
He read his epistles again and again, as he had 
done the Evangelists at Andover, and when he 
began preaching he “was in the habit of preparing 
the matter of every sermon by reading the whole 
New Testament through with reference to the sub- 
ject chosen.” 

Having received license to preach, on the 17th 
of August, 1833, he took the stage for North 
Salem, N. Y., and spent the six weeks of his 
vacation in laboring for a_ revival. Although 
not blessed with his heart’s desire in that respect, 
he passed through considerable experience which 
he considered profitable to himself in various ways. 
But his journal can tell the story better than 
we can: 

“ Aug. 17.—After a very pleasant walk of a couple 
of hours, over hill and dale by a blind and intricate 
road, I reached Dea. Lockwood’s, was kindly re- 
ceived, and thanked God for bringing me pleasantly 
to the end of my journey. Went to bed delight- 
fully weary. 

“18, Sabbath.—In the forenoon attended a fu- 
neral in the western part of the town. An old 
Methodist clergyman officiated. His sermon was 
a most curious specimen of Scripture exposition. 
His text was, ‘The prudent man foreseeth the evil 
and hideth himself, but the simple pass on and are 
punished.’ He talked largely on the different mean- 
ings of the word prudent; also of the word evil; 
also of the word simple, etc. He spread himself 
over the whole plan of salvation, and found enough 
to say as might be expected. After following the 
body to the grave, I went to the meeting-house 
where I am called to preach, and began a desul- 
tory exposition of a passage of Scripture to a few 








who were notified of the meeting. As I proceed- 
ed, one after another dropped in, till at last I had 
a considerable congregation, and was obliged to 
apologize for not preaching a sermon. 

“In the evening I preached a written sermon, 
and resolved never to do so again unless by abso- 
lute necessity. Itis amazing to me that so many 
ministers can content themselves with reading es- 
says toimmortal souls. Adozen timesin the course 
of my sermon I was ready to lay aside my notes 
and throw my soul into my mouth ; but I plodded 
through and closed with an extempore appeal, 
which was worth more to me than all the rest of the 
sermon. Returned home with a little wound in my 
pride, which I was in hopes would kill it; but pride 
isa many-headed monster, and I expect he will 
make more havoc with my peace yet before I die. 


“‘19.—Dea. Lockwood is an original. He talks 
almost exclusively in Scripture language ; he seem- 
ingly knows the Bible by heart from beginning to 
end, and as for psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, he has a vast treasure-house of them at his 
tongue’s end. He isa very devout and conscien- 
tious man, and treats me with the utmost kindness. 
The only fault I find with him is a want of energy. 
He drawls when he speaks, and makes a mournful 
matter of prayer, and has but very little govern- 
ment over his children. 


“At five walked over to Mr. D.’s and had a 
pleasant conversation with several maiden ladies of 
the family. They mortified mea little by saying 
they thought I had laid out too much work for my- 
self, in proposing to preach three times on the 
Sabbath, and once during the week, beside holding 
a Bible-class. I told them I was wholly inexperi- 
enced inthe business and wished to do just as 
much as my health would allow. I can not but re- 
member the example of Whitefield in relation to 
this subject. He preached in thirty years eighteen 
thousand sermons; 7. ¢.,more than five hundred 
per year, or almost two per day on an average. I 
have not his mind or his lungs, but I can not 
but believe that my mind and lungs wil] bear the 
four sermons per week. I endeavoured to stir up 
the ladies to seek and expect a revival. 

“In the evening Mr. Lockwood cameto my room 
to caution me about new-school doctrines. He said 
that the presbytery had persecuted Mr. D., my 
predecessor, and he thought himself, that Taylor- 
ism was a dangerous heresy, etc. He preached 
Taylorism to me by the half-hour together, and 
then took it all back. I told him plainly that he 
did not know what Taylorism was, and warned 
him to beware lest he be found fighting against 
God. We praved over the matter. He asked 
with a good deal of emphasis that we might have 
that charity which does such wonders, and we con- 
cluded to have no controversy at all events. 

‘“¢21.—Spent the forenoon in hard study. I find 
I am deep in business; but I know there is a way 
through. In the afternoon called upon three fami- 
lies. The people are stupid and mourning. I tell 
them I have not come for their money, and if 
they will wake up and have a revival I don’t care 
whether they pay me any thing or not. This seems 
to brighten their eyes a little. 

“Tn the evening had a pleasant season of singing, 
conversation and prayer with Mr. Lockwood’s 
family. May God make me a blessing to this house- 
hold! I will seek the salvation of these children, 
for God has greatly interested me in them, and has 
given me a spirit of prayer for them. 

** 22,—Took a long walk over the hills this fore- 
noon. Spent the day in study and prayer. I am 
making some grievous discoveries of the atheism 
that lurks within me. New circumstances call out 
my infidelity, and I see plainly that a great conver- 
sion is yet to be wrought in me before I shall do 
much good, 














“‘T find this people like scattered sheep on the moun- 
tains, without ashepherd. There are six churches in 
this little town—containing twelve hundred inhabi- 
tants—and six different sects: vzz., the Presbyte- 
rians, the Methodists, the Baptists, the Quakers, 
(and the Hicksites) Episcopalians and Univer- 
salists. Our Presbyterian church is the fullest of 
the whole—twenty-two members. The Uni- 
versalists are predominant; all the men of wealth 
and influence belong to that denomination. None 
of these churches maintain a settled minister. The 
Episcopalians and Methodists have preaching half 
of the time. A large part of the population are 
in the business of exhibition of animals. The 
great caravans that travel about the country are 
owned in this place and Somerstown, and many of 
the inhabitants of the town—especially the young 
men—attend them. This circumstance gives char- 
acter to the place. Irreligion and infidelity grow 
spontaneously and exuberantly. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—aA robin was seen on the lawn Feb. 22nd. 


—Small Communes can enjoy some table luxu- 
ries which are not so easily attainable by large in- 
stitutions like this. They have a nice kind of biscuit 
at the Villa, called the “ wheat puff,” which is just 
adapted to a private family. It has been attempted 
here several times, but has been thus far an egre- 
gious failure. Here is the receipt: Into one quart 
of milk put three eggs and stir in a sufficient quan- 
tity of wheat flour to make a thick batter. Put the 
mixture into gem-irons well heated and bake ina 
quick oven. 

—Dreamily conning a book one evening, 


** Suddenly there came a tapping, 
As of some one gently rapping, 
Rapping at my chamber door.”’ 


“Come in,” I murmured, scarcely aroused from 
the gentle reverie into which the book had thrown 
me. No one appearing, I said to myself, ‘Who 
can it be that waits so shyly?” 


‘*Here I opened wide the door: 
Darkness there and nothing more !”” 


Amazed, I returned to my chair, convinced that I 
had been the victim of hallucination. But hear 
that rapping! Is it the spirits? No, this house is 
too new'to be haunted; it is something natural. 
What zs it? There it goes again! Ah! I will 
just look at my coil. Perhaps I have left the waste- 
valve open and the steam is cutting up in the boil- 
er-room. That’s it! The engineer is rapping to 
me to attend to my duty. The heating-department 
has lately procured a steam-trap, which if it works 
well, will exempt the engineer from hunting this great 
house over in search of the forgotten coil which 
is sending the steam wasting and thumping 
back to the boiler, and all can have the satisfaction 
of leaving both valves open if they choose. 


—A funny mistake occurred at the criticism club 
last Sunday. One case had been disposed of and 
J. came forward to take her turn. On looking over 
the committee it was thought that some one better 
acquainted with her should be called in, so R. ran 
down stairs for Miss E. K. Just before commenc- 
ing the “round,” a member inquired if there were 
any more names on the list of applicants for criti- 
cism. Mr. H. took out his note-book and answered 
that there was now but one case, Miss E. K. 
There was not a great deal of fault found with J., so 
that when each had said his say there still remained 
a half-hour or more. “ Well,” said Mr. H., “shall 
we go round with Miss E?” All acquiesced and 
there ensued a lively time of truth-telling. When 
the session was over, E. took Mr. H. aside and 
good-naturedly told him that it must have been an- 
other E. who had offered herself, as she certainly 
had not spoken to him on the subject. Sure 
enough! it was E. H., and E. K. had had a benefit 
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gratis. E. K. said she had been thinking for 
several weeks of asking for succors, but knowing 
that the list had been crowded she concluded to 
say nothing about the matter until less urgent 
times. She expressed thankfulness for her criti- 
cism, and we all laughed at the providence which 
brought it about. 

—Our readers often get glimpses from the nurs- 
ery and the children’s room, showing the effects of 
Community education on those fresh young lives. 
Perhaps some one would like a glimpse of the 
opposite extreme, showing what Communism has 
done for the old—that part of human life common- 
ly unlovely, because enveloped in the spirit of 
old age and disease. Lady C nearly ninety, is con- 
fined to her room and bent under the accumulations 
of her long journey. We passed her room this 
morning. She was alone. Singing greeted our 
ears, and we stopped to listen. It was not like the 
voice of the swan singing its death-song; nor the 
carol of the lark, nor the song of the caged bird 
even; but the voice of one who had found God 
and whose faith and truth were anchored on the 
eternal rock, victorious in Christ. It was Lady 
C., singing in a loud, clear voice the stanza 

“God is my refuge in distress 

A present help when dangers press, 

In him undaunted I’ll confide, 

Though earth were from her center toss’d, 
And mountains in the ocean lost, 

Torn piece-meal by the roaring tide.” 

There was something electrical in the whole 
scene, and I was thankful that there is a life be- 
yond the power of disease and old age. * 

—The following lines penned by Mrs. H., who is 
over seventy, harmonizes well with the above : 

“IT COMFORTS ME 

To know that Jesus loves me, 
Though why, I do not know, 
To know that Jesus helps me 

In all I have to do, 

Inviting me to trust him, 

In all my weal and woe. 

The more I love and trust him, 
The more he gives me rest 
From many weary burdens 
Which have my heart oppressed ; 
From all my faults and frailties 
His love can set me free. 
Though I am weak, and childish 
His strength avails for me.” 

—For meeting last evening we had a criticism of 
manners at the table, with illustrations! This en- 
tertainment was concerted in Mr. Noyes’s room. 
A party of young folks gathered there, caught up 
a remark that he dropped about a person’s manner 
at the table, and made it their cue to tell every 
thing that had offended them—all the odd and grace- 
less ways, all the improprieties and impolitenesses 
they had ever seen in our dining-room ; and they 
gave effect to what they said by taking off what 
they criticised, with the licensed caricature of mim- 
icry it is true, but with abundant good-nature. Mr. 
N. thought the individuals at fault ought to have 
the benefit of this performance, and that it sugges- 
ted quite an amusing as well as profitable enter- 
tainment for the family. But first he proposed a 
rehearsal in the south sitting-room, to which were 
invited eight or ten more persons, selected particu- 
larly as critics of manners, who added their obser- 
vations to those of the original company, and 
helped work up the illustrations. Notes were taken 
by a reporter, and then in the evening meeting 
these were read, while the mimics sat around a ta- 
ble on the stage and suited the action to the word, 
the reader pausing as a point was made, till the pan- 
tomime made it clear, and the laugh which followed 
had subsided. No names were called. 

The prologue of the play was given by Mr. N. 
He told how the idea originated and how it was 
matured, and then made a few general remarks re- 








ported as follows: “Our system of criticism which 
has gone so deep this winter in matters of the 
heart and soul, is a system that really ought to be 
capable of flexible extension to outward affairs, and 
in fact manners at the table have come up in one 
or two of our late criticisms, and very sharp things 
been said, without giving any offense that I have 
heard. It seems to me avery proper subject of 
criticism. Our eating and drinking is an impor- 
tant ordinance considered in a social point of view. 
We go to the table not merely to eat and drink but 
to enjoy one another’s society. The human meal is 
a very different thing from pigs going to a trough. 
We ought to study by every means to improve the 
social eleinent in the dining-room. That will sanc- 
tify our food and make our eating and drinking 
pleasing to God. I am conscious from time to time, 
that just in proportion as we are really under the 
good influences of God and heaven and inspira- 
tion, we are under a tendency to graceful action in 
all that we do. Whether it is always successful or 
not, I know the ¢endency of a good spirit is to make 
us graceful. I can not help regaiding a great deal 
that is ungraceful at the table as connected with 
greediness and forgetfulness of others. Unselfish- 
ness is the first rule of grace at the table and every- 
where else. Bad manners are incongruous with 
our circumstances. The appliances and arrange- 
ments of our dining-room approximate in many 
respects to the style of the best society, and whit 
ridiculous discord to see the manners of a boor 
cropping out here and there.” 

In conclusion Mr. N. said he hoped we should 
follow up this course of criticism with a view to its 
effect on our children. The case here is a little dif- 
ferent from that of the common family, where the 
manners of the father and mother are the only ex- 
ample the children have. In the Community all 
degrees of culture and lack of culture are put into 
common stock. Our comfort is that the leveling is 
always up, and that the Darwinian formula “the 
survival of the fittest,” holds good under the do- 
main of criticism. All habits naturally struggle for 
existence, but the best have a great advantage un- 
der the conditions of Communism. Communism 
and selfish habits can’t occupy together eventually. 

Now shall we disgrace ourselves by telling what 
the critics said, and the actors burlesqued? Don’t 
think, candid reader, that the ill-manners mentioned 
are general in the Community, but only that we are 
unwilling they should be even exceptional. 

S. opens his mouth before he has got his food 
near it. He should wait till he has carried his food 
close to it, and not show us a great black cavern 
there wanting to be filled. G. holds his fork like 
a drumstick, and dives into his plate as if he had a 
hard job on hand. It gives us a disagreeable sense 
of discord to see a silver fork maneuvered so awk- 
wardly. The manner belongs to the age of wooden 
spoons. We do not make it a point of breeding to 
hold the fork in the right hand and eat with it al- 
together ; that is a rule of fashion not of intrinsic 
good manners, but we want to see the fork han- 
dled gracefully. 

Young T. eats his bread-and-butter in a droll’ 
fashion. He lays a large slice of bread flat on the 
palm of his hand, then he puts a.dab of butter on 
the edge and bites off a mouthful ; so he butters by 
mouthfuls and eats off from kis palm till he has de- 
voured the slice. C.’s manner of eating baked ap- 
ples is still more grotesque : he takes the apple on 
his fork and planting his elbow on the table takes 
a bite, then he turns it round and round like a fowl 
on the spit and eats the apple to its core on the 
end of his fork. 


Mrs W. did not like to see persons lean over 
their plates too close, neither did she like to see 
them lean back in their chairs; one manner is 
She thought it very 


groveling, the other indolent. 
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ungraceful also to sit on the side of a chair. She 
had seen girls do so and take their food with an 
air of indifference or as if they had not time 
tostop. There is no fault to be found with persons 
for making their meals of Graham crackers, but 
not having much to do, they are tempted to sit back 
in their chairs, and that gives them the appearance 
of watching the rest of us. They should try to 
avoid this disagreeable effect. 

Smacking the lips and chewing with the lips open 
are great offenses. The lips and the teeth and the 
throat should work as silently as possible. Slov- 
enliness in respect to the beard is exceedingly disa- 
greeable. 

Inattention to the wants of others at the table 
is very bad manners. Tact to be really helpful 
and not officious is the thing. You do not want to 
bore folks with your politeness or seem to watch 
their plates, but think of others as well as yourself 
and try to make them easy. 

If accidents happen, pass them off with as little 
mortifying attention as possible. To find any 
thing extraneous in the food is not half so dis- 
creditable to the cooks, as calling notice to itat the 
table is discreditable to you. 

The treatment of those who wait on the tables 
was spoken of. Hotel manners are out of place 
here, where the waiters are our sisters and not 
hired servants. The dumb-waiter between the 
kitchen and dining-room is a cause of delay occa- 
sionally and consideration should be used not to 
bring a pressure on the attendants. J. sometimes 
speaks to them as he would to waiters at a restau- 
rant. He has a manner also of frowning on the 
table when he first sits down, as though he saw 
nothing inviting—is apt to call for something extra, 
and make a very unpleasant vibration by his un- 
thankfulness. 

Conversation should be encouraged by all means, 
but there should be some choice of subjects. 
Disagreeable subjects should be avoided. The 
sensibilities of the stomach should be considered. 
E. is noted for introducing stilted subjects of con- 
versation. You do not want to talk metaphysics or 
profound theology at the table. Small talk is the 
talk forthe table if any-where. 

So much for the criticism; we have given the 
substance. For the illustrations on the stage! it 
is a pity our comic artist should not have made 
some sketches. 


FRAGMENTS OF TALK BY Ff. H. N. 


HAVE always regarded it as the great fault of 

Spiritualism, as it has been going for twenty-five 
years past, that it cultivated mere natural relation- 
ships or family affection. That has been the chief 
reason I have had for avoiding it. I have believed 
in its phenomena. but have considered it in this re- 
spect a school of anti-Christianity. The great in- 
ducement held forth for getting into communica- 
tion with the other world has been to rejoin family 
friends, parents seeking their children, husbinds 
their wives, brothers their sisters, andsoon. That 
is exactly the opposite of Christ’s theory of desira- 
ble fellowship. He would not recognize his natural 
relations. He said “Who is my mother and who 
are my brethren? He that doeth the will of my 
father, the same is my mother and sister and broth- 
er.” The special work of spiritualism has been to 
strengthen natural relationships and give extension 
and new luxury to them by making a bridge across 
death which has hitherto been the means of break- 
ing them up. Christ subordinated natural relation- 
ships entirely to the attractions which grew out of 
spiritual character, and that has been the principle 
of our organization. In my communications with 
the other world I shall never leave that principle be- 
hind. Exclusive marriage love is one of the natural 
relationships opposed to Christ’s theory ofa true life ; 
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it is in fact the principal one—the post in the mid- 
dle—the one around which all other natural rela- 
tionships are grouped. Of those who shall be ac- 
counted worthy to obtain the resurrection world, 
Christ said, “They neither marry nor are given in 
marriage.” But in the world which the spiritualists 
are dealing with, there is marrying and giving in 
marriage, or at least recovering of marriage and all 
other natural relationships formed in this world. 
By this mark it is certainly not the world where 
Christ and the angels of God live. 


The spirit and fashion of the world is so strong 
that it is difficult to get a conception even of any 
good love between the sexes except the special ex- 
clusive love which belongs to marriage. But let 
us try again to form such a conception. The dis- 
tinction between true love and special love may be 
expounded thus: Suppose that I come intoan agree- 
able association with a woman. I find that she is 
exceedingly pleasant to me, that there is a heaven 
of delight in her spirit ; and she finds it so recip- 
rocally. So far we have gone with the angels—for 
certainly the angels of God love in this way, and 
this is true love. But what is the next step? what 
is there besides this happy relation in the fashion 
and spirit of the world? Itis this: I say to my- 
self, this woman is so exceedingly pleasant to me, 
I will have her. She is mine. I will appropriate 
her to myself. Sheis so very good, her love is such 
a beautiful thing, there is so much honey in it, that 
I must have it all to myself; I must lock it up; I 
must keep it away from every body else ; I must 
forget that God owns this beautiful woman ; I must 
forget that he gives her to me and has a right to 
take her away—I must forget that she is in his 
hands now and forever ; all that I must forget, and 
say, She is mine, and I will hold her against all 
claims of heaven, earth and hell. That is the 
highest style of love, as the novels paint it ; and it 
is the popular standard in real life. Wm. S. Hatch 
once said ina Perfectionist meeting, ‘I would 
spear the tallest arch-angel if he should undertake 
to meddle with my wife!” And Clifford Clark said, 
“T will have my Sally if I go to hell for her!” That 
is the spirit which love takes on when it turns into 
marriage. The love at the beginning is angelic, 
but the selfishness at the end is diabolical. 


I will give you a rule which, if you are faithful to 
it, will keep you out of trouble in love ; that is, Re- 
solve you will have no love which does not give 
you vest. Love that torments you is not the true 
kind. There is peace and rest in true love. Do 
not think you have got to work and scratch and 
worry for love—it is the giftof God. When Christ 
said, “ Ask and ye shall receive,” he meant Ask for 
love. God knows that it is what we need more 
than any thing else. We should pray, Give us this 
day our daily ve, for what is love but the bread of 
the heart? We need love as much as we need 
food and clothing, and God knows it; and if we 
trust him for these things, why not for love ? And if 
he gives us love he will give us rest with it. Love 
without rest is misery. 


STARTLING SOCIAL PHENOMENA. 


New York, Feb. 23, 1874. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—Patent as it may be to every 
one who reads the newspapers that all classes of 
society are affected by the present “ hard times,” 
and that not only the poor but many who were for- 
merly in fair circumstances have been suddenly 
confronted with financial embarrassment, and per- 
plexed as to how they should extricate themselves 
from dire distress, few are aware of the unfortunate 
and dangerous situation in which many women 
have been placed by the general depression of busi- 
ness. 

The city press teems with accounts of the suffer- 





ing here, and the movements and measures taken 
to relieve it. A common sympathy seems to have 
been evoked and a phase of the Pentecostal spirit 
has made its appearance, leading the rich and the 
poor to mingle, and the goods of life to be given 
out according to the wants of the distressed. 

Back of all this is a phase of the wide distress 
in which woman forms a feature no less appalling 
in its aspect than startling and suggestive in its 
lessons. Many women in all the grades of society 
have become embarrassed in their finances, and 
being too proud or too sensitive to reveal their true 
situation, or relatively friendless, have resorted to 
an appeal to strangers, generally men, to assist 
them. In many instances they have been brought 
to the point of yielding their chastity rather than 
not get the means with which to meet their press- 
ing necessities. 

Be it said to the disgrace of dishonorable men 
that woman’s embarrassment has been seized on 
by many, as lecherous men’s opportunity to riot in 
social debauchery, and an undertone of social an- 
archy frightful to contemplate, is now carrying 
down in its current victims of all ages and from 
all circles. Facts corroborative of this statement 
are in possession of the writer. Social demorali- 
zation and departures from the conventionalities of 
society seem to rule the hour. Many phenomena 
in the social sphere present food for deep thought. 
In some cases noble men have unselfishly relieved 
the wants of women and saved them from snares 
into which they had been tempted torun. Most 
romantic and novel and unconventional relations 
between men and women have resulted through 
unselfish kindness of the former and gratitude and 
love from the latter. 

One fact above all others is to be learned from 
the present distress, namely the need of nota re- 
mote revolut’on in society which will enable all 
to find work and earn an honest living, placing 
woman above the temptation or necessity of selling 
her love and chastity, and bringing man under the 
rule of continence, honor and love in his approach- 
es to and relations with woman. 

While many revelations have come to light show- 
ing the depravity of human nature, still greater 
revelations have been made of the good in human 
beings ; and one is comforted and encouraged at 
witnessing the power of God in the hearts of men 
and women as manifested in the large-heartedness 
displayed by the public. A well-known and widely 
read daily in the following language, sounds the 
key-note of the social change which present events 
will contribute toward bringing about: 

“There may come atime when under an im- 
proved social system, we shall have the relations 
of man to his brother-man so delicately adjusted, 
that there will be no poverty that does not come 
from crime, or idleness, or thriftlessness, when 
work will await all who want work, when no man 
nor woman need have a moment’s privation.” 

M. L. B 


TROUT PONDS IN CALEDONIA. 


EDITOR OF THE CIRCULAR:—Most of your 
readers have heard of Seth Green and his fish- 
hatching works at Caledonia in the western part of 
this State. It was my good fortune to visit the 
place a few days ago in company with the “ Canadi- 
an trapper.” Our object was to get fish for stock- 
ing Oneida Lake. I had never realized the extent 
of the business carried on here before. The ponds 
in this place are fed by the famous Caledonia 
Springs. These springs, two in number, form to- 
gether a rapid stream which empties into the Gene- 
see river a mile below. The water is clear, cool 
and sparkling. It seems to be especially adapted 
to speckled trout. During the season when the law 
permits it, fishing is carried on nearly every day 
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the whole length of the stream, and yet there is al- 
ways a plenty left. 

The State hatching-house is fifty feet long, by 
thirty wide. ‘The first story is used exclusively for 
hatching the fish. The hatching-boxes, eighteen 
inches wide, are raised about two feet from the 
floor; they run the entire length of the building 
leaving narrow alleys for the workmen to pass. 

Mr. Monroe Green, the superintendent, showed 
us about and gave us quite an insight into the 
business. In Mr. Green, the scientific and prac- 
tical, are happily combined He is the author of 
several improvements in the art of pisciculture. 
The one for the transportation of spawn, I should 
think must be invaluable to the business. We 
learned that there had been hatched the present 
winter, 1,400,000 salmon-trout, 450,000 salmon, 
and several million white-fish. There are not 
many ponds connected with the State works in 
Caledonia. The principal business here, is to get 
and hatch the spawn; keep the young fry a few 
months, when they are distributed to persons apply- 
ing for them to stock public waters. 

There is considerable expense and even danger 
involved in collecting the spawn. The salmon 
spawn are obtained from the head waters of the 
Columbia; the salmon-trout from Cape Vincent , 
the white-fish from lake Ontario. Three men were 
drowned last fall while out taking salmon-trout ; 
one a nephew of Mr. Green and a young man of 
much promise. 

After the spawn are placed in the hatching-boxes, 
they require constant attention until they are 
hatched. The young fry then need careful watch- 
ing until they are two or three months old, when 
they can be sent away. A little neglect or inatten- 
tion, even tor a day, might involve a loss of 100,000 
embryo tish. The commissioners are careful not 
to let any fish go to stock waters that are not adap- 
ted to them. They also endeavor to equalize -he 
distribution as far as possible. The number given 
us tor Oneida Lake, was 15,000 salmon-trout and 
1,000 white-fish. 

Beside the State works, there are three private 
establishments where more or less business of this 
kind is done. The one owned by A. S. Collins is 
the largest. Mr. C. raises not only the salmon, but 
large numbers of speckled ‘trout. He has a num- 
ber of ponds of various sizes. One is filled with 
California salmon a year old, weighing half a pound 
each. There is another pond of salmon-trout of 
the same age, and another of speckled trout also of 
the same age. Each of these ponds contain about 
1,000 fish. There is one pond of several hundred 
full-grown brook-trout, not one of which would 
weigh less than a pound, and from that up to three 
pounds each. They are splendid fellows and worth 
going a long distance to see. 

We passed the pond several times during our 
stay there, and on each occasion I noticed that the 
“Canadian Trapper” had something to say about 
his fly-pole. 

These fish are fed on hashed liver once a day in 
summer, and twice a week in winter. The number 
of trout hatched in this establishment the present 
winter, I did not learn, but should judge from what 
we saw in the hatching-boxes, that they would 
count by the million, and yet Mr. Collins informed 
us that he should hardly be able to fill his orders. 

O. C., Feb. 24, 1874. B. B. 

LETTER FROM A SA/LOR. 
Buffalo, Feb. 20th, 1874. 

FRIENDS :—Enclosed vou will find three dollars ; 
two for your paper, and one for the five pamphlets 
advertised in the CIRCULAR, last page, last column. 
I have received the CIRCULAR regularly since 13th 
Oct., 1873; please accept my best thanks for the 
little friend, I truly hope circumstances will not 
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compel me to give it up, as I find myself looking 
for its arrival each week as for an absent one who 
is expected to make the family circle complete. 
Yet as I am by profession a sailor, J may have to 
trouble you from time to time ‘to change its direc- 
tions, or lose my newly found friend. Having no 
home but this very pleasant world of ours; no 
friends but those of a day; no associates but those 
whom I meet in my profession, you will not won- 
der that I prize the CIRCULAR so highly and read with 
softened feelings all its contents, from the deep, 
theological articles to the items on the pocket- 
kitchen. It is like entering some charmed circle ; 
and, forgotten for a while at least, are all the vices 
and miseries following my profession. 

I wish tor those pamphlets, hoping to become 
better acquainted with you. My little friend brings 
me many things I do not understind; hence, J find 
myself groping as it were in the dark; you will 
therefore please be patient with me. I can afford 
to go slowly if I go right. If I diee’er I find what 
I seek, it is only the case of many thousands past, 
present and to come ; at the same time I often find 
myself wishing I were worthy to be one of your 
family, providing it would be for the good of your 
Community and advantageous to every-one; else 
it were better to be the companion of that millstone 
and cast into mid-sea. Why it is that my mind 
has been turned toward you, I am at a loss to 
know ; forby common reckoning every thing appears 
ayainst my knowing you except on paper. 

I see by the CiR*ULAR that you are at present 
up to your required numbers, with scores of appli- 
cants. Did you wish to increase your members or 
treisury, there are those possessing many desirable 
qualifications; while I have nothing to recom- 
mend me except my uselessness in the world 
of goodness. Again, you have children growing 
up among you that are educated to fill the 
places of their fathers in the faith ; loving the 
institution from education and for Christ’s sake. 
But of all the useless effects of a large family that 
you have ever possessed, I am led to believe a 
sailor would be above all the most useless. But 
as you increase you must spread. New Communi- 
ties will spring up or branches shoot out from the 
parent-tree, then what will follow, God only knows. 
To his care and love may you ever be closely and 
tenderly allied, is the hope of 

Yours very respectfully, 


L. P. B. 


MAMMOTH GOLD LODE /[N SAN 
BERNARDINO. 





A mammoth gold-bearing quartz lode was recent- 
ly discovered in San Bernardino county, California. 
Capt. S. T. Curtis, one of the present owners of 
the lode, gives, says the Virginia Enderprise, the 
following interesting particulars in regard to its dis- 
covery: 

“The great vein is situated on a ridge composed al- 
most wholly of quartzite. This ridge lies between 
Holcomb and Bear Valleys, on the eastern slope of the 
Sierras, and about twenty-five miles north of Mount San 
Bernardino, one of the highest peaks in South Califor- 
nia. Holcomb Valley is 8,240 feet above the level of 
the sea, and the mine is some hundreds of feet above 
the valley. The great ledge cuts through the ridge of 
quartzite we have mentioned, and has been traced about 
two miles. Through this distance it crops out at inter- 
vals, sometimes just above the surface, and again to a 
considerable height. On the claim of the Gold Moun- 
tain Mining Company, purchased by Captain Curtis and 
others, and which comprises 4,500 feet on the summit of 
the quartzite hill, the lead is about fifty feet wide and 
crops out the full length of the claim to the height of 
from thirty to sixty feet. In these croppings gold is to 
be seen in almost every part with the naked eye, even 
where the rock is sixty feet above the surface. The 
lowest assay ever obtained—which was from a piece of 
what seemed to be almost wholly quartzite—yielded at 
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the rate of $18.17 per ton. From this the assays run | 
far up into the thousands. A piece of the rock, in 
which not a particle of gold was visible, assayed in San- 
Francisco, showed over $3,700 per ton in gold. 
Wherever the lead crops out, gold is to be seen with 
the naked eye, and much that is quite coarse. Curtis 
estimates that there are in the croppings, and that 
can be quarried out, no less than 600,000 tons of quartz. 
In other places along the lode at least the same quantity 
may be quarried. Curtis set some men at work ona 
drift which is to be run lengthwise into the lead a dis- 
tance of 100 feet, when a depth under the croppings of 
160 feet will be attained. 
to make cross cuts. 


It is then the intention 
This is being done for the reason 
that as yet nothing is known of the interior of the vein, 
it having only been prospected by breaking rock off 
the croppirgs. The principal locations on the lead are 
the Littlefield, the Hub and the Mohave Chief. Be- 
sides the 4,500 feet of ground purchased by them, Cur- 
tis and party have bonded another claim of 3,000 feet. 
They have also secured large tracts of timber-land and 
an abundance ot water. Wood is abundant and can be 
had, delivered at the mine, for $2.25 per cord. Lumber 
likewise delivered, can be had at from $13 to $15 per 
thousand. Labor is also cheap, and with a proper 50 
stamp mill ore can be reduced at a cost of $2 per ton. 

About two miles from the claims of Curtis & Co. 
some Mexicans have been at work for about two years 
with arastras, and have been taking out a large amount 
of money. They are onthe same lead which is now 
creating so much stir. The big lead was discov- 
ered by one Carter, who had been engaged in pros- 
pecting for his brother in the neighborhood, at $40 per 
month. He had met with but little luck, and one even- 
ing, while going home from work, resolved that he 
would quit. He stopped in a ravine and stood leaning 
against a huge bowlder, ruminating upon his hard luck. 
The sun was setting, and as its rays fell upon the rock 
upon which he was leaning, he saw particles of gold 
glittering all over it. ‘The next morning he went up to 
the top of the hill and found the huge, rich croppings 
mentioned above. The reason that the lead was not 
sooner discovered was owing to the fact of the whole 
foot of the hill being quartzite—no one thought of there 
being any thing else at its summit. A man said to Cur- 
tis: ‘Ll have been in this region fifteen years, and have 
walked about that hill a thousand times. When I think 
of it | ‘eel like taking a pistol and blowing my brains 
out.” Even though there should be nothing but what 
is to be found on the surface, the lead is one of the big- 
gest finds of the age. 


RAILROADING IN EARLY Days.—A writer in the 
Hartford Courant gives reminiscences of railroading in 
Connecticut forty years ago. When the Hartford and 
New Haven road were first opened it had very meager 
facilities, the road-bed was poor, had only scrap-rails, 
which were all the while curling up and running through 
the car floors and the cars were small and the locomo- 
tives weak. In fact, it didn’t take much to block a train 


in those days. Sometimes an inch of snow on the rails 
would do it. Henry C. White, one of the first conduct- 
ors on the road, tells us how he and the baggage-master 
used to sit in front of the locomotive, one on each side, 
and brush off the snow from the rails with a broom as 
the train slowly crawled along. Each had a pail of 
sand and sprinkled a handful on the rail when necessary. 
The driving-wheels (engines had but one pair then) used 
to slip round and round, and torment them almost to 
death. On one occasion a train got “stuck” on the 
Yalesville grade by one inch of snow, and the wood 
and water gave out before the locomotive could over-. 
come it. At Jast they got out the neighbors, yoked four 
pair of oxen to the train and drew it, passengers, bag- 
gage and all, into Meriden with flying colors. 

“In the early days of the road the stage-coach driv- 
ers used to regard the cars with great contempt. In- 
deed, thirty years ago the passenger-trains were three 
or four hours on the road to New Haven, and the stage- 
coach went in about the same time. Superintendent 
Davidson remembers riding with his father in a carriage 
drawn by two horses, in 1840, which had a race with a 
passenger-train near Wallingford, where the turnpike 
and railroad are parailel for three or four miles, and 
during all that time the carriage kept even with the 
train. There were only two trains each way, daily, 
then, both carrying passengers and freight. The old 
cars were divided into three compartments, opened on 
the side, and had twenty-four seats. ‘he locomotive 
had only twelve-inch cylinders, and no cabs to protect 
the engineer and firemen from the weather. The oldest 
locomotives were the Hartford, Quinnipiac, Charter Oak 





and New Haven.—Zvening Post. 
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THE CHILDRENS HOUR. 
Ill. 


N one occasion Mr. T. carried on an instruc- 
tive dialogue with the children. ‘The ideas 
are not altogether new—a home-talk lately pub- 
lished containing most of them—but the manner of 
serving them makes the subject clear and will help 
the young folks to understand what we mean by 
faithtulness. 
7.—Do any ot you know what a promise is ? 
Ans.—Yes sir. itis when tolks say they will 
do a thing at a certain time. 
7:—Do you know what a resolution is? 
Ans.—I\t is something like a promise—something 
you make to yourselt. 
7:—When you make a resolution, you promise 
yourself to do something. 
what a vow is? I| think | shall have to explain 
that to you. When you tell another person you 
will do any thing itisa promise ; when you promise 
yourself to do any thing itis a resolution ; but when 
you make a promise to God, it is a vow. Now 
can you tell me what a vow is? 
Ans.—Yes, sir, it is a promise to God. 
7:—In old times people used to make vows in 
the presence of others, more than they now do. 
They make their promises to God or vows to them- 
selves. What do you think of boys and girls that 
do not keep their promises ? 
Ans.—That they tell wrong stories. 
7.—And what do you think ot boys and girls 
that tell wrong stories? ‘They can not be happy 
can they? Do folks ever break resolutions? Yes, 
they do, and it is worse than breaking promises. 
Persons are sometimes more tempted to break 
resolutions than promises, because no one knows 
that they have made them. Don’t you think 
it would be a great deal worse to break a vow? 
Do you remember what | told you a vow was? 
Supposing you break a promise you have made to 
God, it is worse than breaking one made to man, or 
a resolution made to yourselt. 
what I meant if 1 should say that any of you were 
unreliable? 1 should mean that you were in the 
habit of breaking promises, shouldn’t 1? Sup- 
posing [ should go to the children’s house and ask 
some of you to do something tor me, being anxious 
to have you remember all about it; and then sup- 
posing Miss Harriet should say of any one whom 
I had selected that he or she was unreliable, what 
would that mean ? 
Ans.—That he would break promises. 
7:—Do you know what it means to have a very 
bad Aadit of being unreliable? Do you know what 
shiftless means ? 
Ans.—To be very unreliable. 
7.—Yes, you may say a person is shiftless about 
work, and shiftless about promising to do things. 
Don’t you see if a person is very shiftless, you 
Then you 
would callhim worthless, would n’t you?) He would 
be of no use to himself nor anyone else. Don’t 
you see if you go on breaking resolutions, though 
perhaps no one knows you have been making them, 
that you would get so as to think of yourselves as 
unreliable, then shiftless, and finally worthless ? 
This would be just as bad as though other tolks 
thought so about you. Now what would you say 
if persons should get so as to £eep their promises? 
Ans.—That they were faithful. 
7:—What does faithtul mean? Well, supposing 
you were to pick up knives in the dining-room, and 
should be sure to pick them all up in good season, 
you would be called taithtul—reliable. Persons 
who are faithful promise to do things, and then do 
them at the time that they say they will. Did any 
of you ever promise to do a thing, and after a little 
while torget about it? 
Ans.—Yes, sir. 
7.—That is a very bad habit to get into. 


Mr. ‘I. began as tollows: 
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is the best way when you promise to do a thing? 

Ans.—To do it right off. 

7.—What should we call it if a person should 
promise to doa thing soon and should put it off 
till to-morrow ? 

Ans.—We should say he was lazy. 

7:—That means the same as shiftlessness don’t 
it? Can any of you tell me the meaning of faith? 

Ans.—Vo believe that God will do what he says. 

7:—Yes, that is believing that God is faithtul. 
And it so, can we be in fellowship witn God and 
be unfaithtul? ‘Then if we have taith and love 
God, we shall be like him, shan’t we, and be taith- 
fulas he is? You never knew of any body that 
was shittless and unreliable that made a good man 
did you? 

Ans.—No sir. 

7.—You have seen a great many persons that 
you thought were good people. Well were they 
not all faithtul ? Do you suppose any body could 
get to heaven without being taithful ¢ 

Ans.—No sir. 

7.—Well then, faithtulness is one of the most 
important things you can learn when you are chil- 
dren. That is what the folks are teaching you 
more than any thing else. That is what your 
teachers and guardians are anxious about. You 
are sent to school in order to learn faithtulness to 
your studies. Miss Harriet tries to make you 
taithtul to your word when she criticises you tor 
telling lies. All che discipline you have is to teach 
you habits of faithfulness. So it you wish to grow 
up to be good men and women you must be taith- 
ful to keep your promises and resolutions and vows. 
It you really learn this kind ot faithtulness, you 
will be good and happy. 

THE NEWS. 

Ex-Senator Lewis T. Wigtfail died at Galveston on 

Thursday, aged about fifty years. 





Dr. Livingstone’s remains were expected to reach 
Zanzibar on the 20th of February. 


The work on che great Gothard tunnel is carried on 
by some twelve’ hundred laborers. On_ the Italian 
side the opening is constantly tlooded by water. . 

In their last fight the Dutch troops in Atcheen cap- 
tured an important fort, killing two-hundred of its de- 
fenders. ‘The loss of the expedition was only six killed 
and fifty-six wounded, 


The Vermont Supreme Court has recently decided 
that towns must make the highways wide enough for 
two teams to pass easily, though one of them should oc- 
cupy the middle ot the road. 

Gen. Gonzalez was installed as President of Santo 
Domingo on the 27th of January. The official declara- 
tion of the vote shows he was elected by a large major- 
ity. All members of the family of ex-President Baez 
have been banished from the country. : 

A special dispatch to the London Times from Calcutta 
Says 280,000 persons are distressed trom want of food 
in the districts of ‘Tirhoot and Boglipoor, Presidency of 
Bengal. It is estimated that but for the aid furnished 


by the Government, 500,000 persons would perish by 
starvation, 


A Georgian paper tells of an attempt by a powerful 
eagle to carry off a girl fourteen years old. It says the 
bird lifted her from the ground several times and car- 
ried her some distance. She was severely wounded by 
its beak and talons, her sides and arms being terribly 
lacerated. 

A London telegram announces the death of Charles 
Shirley Brooks, the novelist and dramatic author. 
Among the best-known of Mr. Brooks’ novels are “ As- 
pen Court,” “ The Gordian Knot,” “ The Silver Cord,” 
and “Sooner or Later.” Since the death of Mark 
Lemon, Mr. Brooks has been the editor of Punch. 


Canon Kingsley delivered a lecture at Horticultural 
Hall Boston, Feb. 23d, on “ Pre-historic America.” It 
is Mr. Kingsley’s firm opinion that there can be no rea- 
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sonable doubt that our own race landéd and tried to 
settle on the shore of New England six hundred years 
before their kinsmen or descendants, the Pilgrim Fathers 
of the Seventeenth century. 


The temperance revival movement in Ohio is still tri- 
umphantly marching from one stronghold to another, 
overcoming all opposition and converting thousands of 
men from the evil of intemperance. Dio Lewis sends 
glowing accounts of the success of the movement, and 
announces his intention of coming East to inaugurate 
the war against liquor-selling. 

The University of Melbourne has upened its degrees 
to women. Ata meeting of the Senate it was agreed 
that the regulations permitted women to attend lectures 
and to pass examinations, and it was resolved that * the 
Council should grant to such temales as have attained 
a proficiency, equal to that attained by Bachelors ot Arts 
and Masters of Arts, certificates thereof, and also throw 
open to them the pecuniary prizes of the University.” 

‘The United States Commission on the approaching 
transit of Venus are making the most ample prepara- 

ions tor a thorough observation at several different 
stations, and with the must improved instruments. ‘lhe 
stations to be occupied are Viadivostock, in Russian 
Siberia; Pekin, Negasaki, Crozet, and Kergueen 
Islands in the Antartic region; New Zealand, and 
Chatham Island near New Zealand, and Hobart Town, 
Van Diemen’s Land. At each of these stations will be 
five persons, two astronomers and three photographers. 


Commissioner Henry Smith, President of the New 
York Board ot Police, died at the Metropolitan hotel 
on Monday evening the 23rd, ot rheumatism ot the heart. 
His birth-place was Amsterdam, N. Y., and he began 
lite as a driver on the Erie Canal. His industry and 
untiring energy led to his rapid promotion in responsi- 
bility in connection with several lines of canal boats. 
In company with Abram Van Santvoord he built the 
handsome steamers Chauncey Vibbar! and Drew, and 
organized a day-line of steamers between New York and 
Albany. 


Mr. Walter Shanly, one of the contractors for com- 
pleting the Housac tunnel, has asked the Governor ot 
Massachusetts ‘or an extension of time. The contract 
specified that the tunnel should be delivered to the Com- 
monwealth in a compieted condition by March Ist, 1874; 
but with the idea that unforeseen difficulties might inter- 
vene to prevent the literai carrying out of the contract, 
the Governor and Council were clothed with power to 
extend the time six months, but no longer. ‘This exten- 
sion is what the Messrs. Shanly are desirous of obtain- 
ing. 

The autopsy of the bodies of the late Siamese Twins 
revealed the fact that the connection between them was 
a vital one. ‘The peritoneum or lining membrane of 
the abdomen, tormed two connecting cavities or pouch- 
es within the ligamentous band, also connecting with the 
stomachs of the twins. The circulating connection was 
demonstrated by the passage of the injected matter from 
the mesenteric artery of one into the corresponding ar- 
tery of the other. ‘Ihe liver of one was on the left side, 
and the umbilicus was directly in the center of the band 
showing that there was but one placenta and fetal cir- 
culation. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 





Grown by the Oneida Community. 
Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address, [Z. 4. &.] 


Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner with- 
out meat. By Harriet Ll. Skinner. Price 25 cts. 


Photographs of F H. Noyes for sale at this 
office. Price 25 cts. 
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Secret of Good Writing 75 Railrvading in Early Days 79 
Among Our Archives 7 ‘Vhe Children’s Hour 79 
Community Journal 76 The News 


Fragments ot ‘Talk by N. 77 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture fo: 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 








PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Ongrpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onema Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,”’ ‘Spirit: 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Onetda Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 
Messrs. TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 


per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS. 


No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 
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